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IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF SCHOOL 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


Even the most aware and flexible of professional schools of social 
work cannot be expected to complete*the job of training. If the 
profession of social work is to grow as it should, and be able to 
meet changing needs and new demands on its resources, agencies 
must always be concerned with in-service training. The amount and 
kind of this in-service training will vary greatly in the different 
fields of social work, and will depend to some extent on the degree 
of acceptance and understanding of that field by the profession as a 
whole, as reflected in the curricula of the schools of social work. 


In the field of school social work, with a few notable exceptions, 
there is so little professional preparation that a particularly large 
burden falls on in-service training. Schools of social work, and the 
social work profession in general, can be said to have given less 
thought to public education, and to the preparation of personnel 
to work within the schools than to any other field of comparable 
size and importance (if indeed there are any!). Industry, health, 
and the courts, to name a few other fields, have all had a much larger 
share of attention. Social workers have too often appeared to be 
unaware of the magnitude and richness of the opportunities for 
social work services within the educational setting. They have been 
uniformed regarding the developments within education itself, which 
with its growing concern for the healthy, rounded development of 
all children, would seem to be very close in its objectives to those 
of the social work profession itself. 


The significance of this oversight and neglect on the part of social 
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work, and what are some of the reasons for it, would be a fascinating 
and perhaps useful speculation at some other time, but does not lie 
within the scope of this discussion. Neither are we discussing now 
that other in-service training problem with which some of you are _ 
confronted: that of the training of ex-teachers to become school 
social workers. This is to my mind a much more difficult, and an 
essentially different problem, as here you must offer the basic social 
work training with which we in our present discussion are fortunate” 
enough to start. We are not considering specifically the job of the 
school of social work in this field, nor finally are we here attempting 
to depict this job of school social work as the particularly and 
peculiarly satisfactory field of endeavor for an imaginative social 
worker that it is! Each of these is an important and challenging sub- 
ject in itself, and deserves thoughtful treatment at some other time, 
but each lies outside the scope of this discussion today. 

Our concern at this point is with the in-service training, and 
planned experiences, through which a trained social worker may 
learn to work effectively as a social worker within a school system. 
This discussion is based on the training needs as I have found them, 
and is presented with a full awareness that it is far easier to point 
out lacks than to indicate helpfully how they can be met. Diagnosis 
of our difficulty is usually simpler than treatment or cure, but must 
always be somehow involved in the early phases of treatment, at 
least if it is to be successful. 


Let us start today with the average graduate of an average school 
of social work and see with what preparation she begins her first 
job, so that it will be clear what in-service training she is likely to 
need. We would like to assume that beside her two years of study, 
including supervised field work, she has had some actual experience 
in social work, or in other related fields such as teaching, nursing, 
recreation, etc. The more breadth of experience she brings to the 
demands of the school social work job, the better, A public school 
is not a place for the very young graduate. From her social work 
education we can expect her to know something about human be- 
ings, and the factors within them, and within their environments, 
that have tended to make them what they are. She has developed 
some skill at establishing a working relationship with a client, and 
in helping him toward helping himself. She knows something about 
working with other professional social workers, and something of 
the supervisory relationship. She has.worked with “collaterals,” and 
has had some experience in presenting and discussing a case to a case 
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conference of colleagues, or possibly of board members. She knows 
something of community organization, and community resources, 
and has had courses in public health, or preventative medicine, in 
labor problems, social work in hospitals and in courts, a course in 
group work, and one in interpretation. 


In this summary, schools and education are conspicuous by their 
absence. What does our graduate social worker think about schools? 
The chances are, first, she knows little about them except as she 
recalls her own school experience which may have been in general 
either satisfying or disappointing. In her professional training, she 
may have heard little if anything about the development of educa- 
tion, and may fall readily into the current stereotyped opinions. Per- 
haps, on the one hand, she may have a distaste for what she feels to 
be the rigidity and lack of imagination in some school systems, or 
perhaps, on the other hand, uncritical opposition to the so-called 


“progressive” education movement. 


Since she has become a social worker, she may even feel some- 
what superior professionally to a teacher, as the training for the two 
jobs differs so markedly. She may havs been impressed unfavorably 
with the group or mass aspect of the educational approach. This will 
be particularly true if sometime she has been unable to get for some 
difficult, or unhappy, school child in whom she is interested, the 
cooperation she desires from a rigid teacher, or an authoritative 
principal. 

However, with all this we are not forgetting that the assets in the 
picture are many. She has her social work training which is of first 
and primary importance, and she has at least some intellectual accept- 
ance of education, or she probably would not be taking the job in 
the schools! And, of course, if she has sound basic training, and a 
genuine interest in schools and children, all other necessary things 
can be added unto her! 

Perhaps the first and most important thing for the beginning 
school social worker to gain is some knowledge, and hence, respect 
for the field of education of which she now has become a part. Could 
anything be more challenging than to be part of the vast endeavor 
of a whole people to transmit its cultural heritage to its children, 
and to help them acquire the skills not only to survive as individuals, 
but to be effective citizens in our evolving American democracy? 
There are many ways that this knowledge, and sense of participation 
in a great enterprise may be gained. A reading of past and current 
educational literature, or courses in the history of education are 
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often available. Contact with great educational thinkers of all ages 
through their writings, or their lectures, can help a great deal here, 
as well as membership and participation in the work of such organi- 
zations as the Association for Childhood Education, National Edu- 
cation Association, or National Council for the Study of Education. 

Following closely on this general knowledge of all education, she 
should be helped to gain a knowledge of modern schools and of 
modern education, particularly her own school system. She must see 
it as a great enterprise for children, with herself as supplementary 
in function to that of the teacher, who must always remain the focal 
person in any educational plan. It would help her to gain this knowl- 
edge by being freed for a period of visiting classes. For example, she 
might be challenged by such things as seeing a first grade at work 
discussing its morning activities, its social studies, its trip to the fire 
house, Tom’s difficulties in learning to control his temper, and how 
the group can help him overcome this. She thus would see in its very 
earliest form the effort of the school to develop “social mindedness, ” 
and to give children practice in democratic procedures and behavior. 
Along with. this, a school social worker must learn the meaning of 
some of the newer concepts of any modern school. There is “read- 
ing readiness;” the whole subject of reporting to parents; the group- 
ing of children homogeneously or heterogeneously within the same 
class or the same school; the various provisions for special education 
as special classes or remedial programs; promotion policies; the work 
of school curriculum committees; the in-service training programs 
of teachers, to mention only a few of the significant aspects of 
modern education about which persons outside the school are often 
quite uninformed and unaware. 

The first two points of an in-service training program for school 
social workers have to do with learning about education, and the 
third is the acquiring of the ability to work with another profes- 
sion in a close, daily, cooperative manner. Social workers usually 
know and understand the worker-client relationship, the relationship 
with our fellow social workers, and often have some knowledge of 
how to deal with board members. Although we can always talk 
glibly of “accepting people where they are” and so on, nevertheless, 
some of us approach principals with an attitude of superiority, manip- 
wlation, and indirection that is both confusing and irritating to 
the principal. As one principal said of a social worker, “Thank 
goodness I finally got her mad, and then she really talked to me.” 
We can never be truly effective as social workers anywhere until we 
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are sure enough in our own professional competence to drop our 
“cloak of difference” as someone so well said, and recognize the 
similarity of our objectives to other professional people. We can 
do this even while we stili believe in, and act on, our difference in 
method and approach. We cannot hope to be accepted by another 
profession unless we honestly and sincerely accept them in their 
own capacities and interest. 

Social workers have to learn to recognize the profession of teach- 
ing, and to deal with teachers and principals as co-workers. We must 
not go to them just for information about children, or to offer them 
suggestions about handling children. We must honestly cooperate in 
treatment, and have, and be able to convey to them, a sense of actu- 
ally sharing in the job of helping not only individual children, but 
all the children within the school. The ability to work in this way is 
a matter of growth, and of professional maturity, and workers differ 
in being able to acquire this skill just as they differ in their actual 
and potential growth. It would seem, however, safe to say that it is 
of such importance that without it our usefulness to the child we ain 
to serve is greatly limited. The school social worker is not there to 
protect a child from the school routines, regulations, and imitations, 
but to help him grow through them even while she may be working 
with other school people to improve them. 

The fourth point has to do with what may be called the im- 
portance of “collaterals,” or the capacity to work with people 
around a child for his good, as well as work directly with him in a 
situation. In a school setting, particularly the young children, are 
already surrounded by a good many adults whose function they 
understand: parents; teachers; principals; doctors; nurses; dental 
hygienists; and janitors. Sometimes it makes for a child’s confusion 
to have someone ‘else enter the picture. Often the best help can be 
offered through enlisting the interest, and working through some 
plan for the child with the logical adult already present to help him. 
A school social worker may also need sometimes to be able to use 
another case worker who may already know the child or his family, 
instead of offering the service directly. This seems sufficiently im- 
portant to consider as a separate point, since social work training, 
and field work experience, so often seem to place collaterals in the 
position of sources of information rather than tools, or channels, 
through which help may be offered. 

Fifth, a school social worker needs the ability to work with 
eroups as well as with individuals. There should be, and usually are, 
opportunities for her to participate in faculty meetings, and princi- 
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pals’ meetings, to work with committees of teachers on questions of 
curriculum, or other school practices and problems. There will be 
opportunities to work with children in groups in the upper grades 
of the elementary school, or the high school, both in the school 
setting, and in group agencies, or in the churches. The Parent- 
Teacher Association in any school system can be a powerful aid to 
all that is best in education, and it is one of the special functions of 
the school social worker to work closely with this group of parents. 
She can do much to interpret school practices to them, help them 
in their understanding of the problems of children, and learn from 
contacts with them many things which may be used to the advantage 
of the school and the children. 

In some settings, through Parent-Teacher work, come opportuni- 
ties for parent education through study groups of all kinds. One 
new school social worker whom I know was asked by a group of 
parents to conduct a series of discussions on sex education, habit 
training, and punishment. She was disturbed and apprehensive about 
undertaking this work which was new to her, particularly when a 
friend of hers in a family case work agency said that she felt such 
a plan was apt to do more harm than good. Since there would be 
no control setup for membership beside the desire on the part of 
the mother to participate, the family case worker felt some seriously 
disturbed mother might come to the group, and she might find her 
guilt, or her confusion, increased by these group-discussions instead 
of being helped by them. My only answer to a situation of this kind 
is, do we as social workers no longer believe in education as a 
method, or the possibilities of helping through a group approach? 
A case work method may be too slow, as well as unsuited to many 
problems. While group discussion may not be helpful to those per- 
sons definitely in need of case work, or other individualized help, it 
can be effectively used by a skilled school social worker with any 
group of “average” mothers. It is an opportunity for them to learn 
about child development and growth, and to acquire some means of 
their own of meeting difficulties in their children’s lives, and per- 
haps preventing truly serious difficulties from arising. 

The sixth point may be called interpretation in all its aspects. 
First and foremost, I would say to all social workers, “Watch your 
language!” Most of us would be surprised if we could stand off and 
hear our own lingo as it sounds to even an intelligent lay person. 
I have seen a look of amazement and confusion upon the face of an 
intelligent teacher as a social worker was talking glibly to her about 
“how James deals with his aggression,” or “the underdevelopment 
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of his superego.” And besides the psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
terms which we have acquired so lately and use so lovingly, Low 
many of us are free from such overworked social work cliches as 
situation, contacts, differentials, adjustment, activity, and relation- 
ships, to mention only a few. If we truly understand something, we 
can find simple English words for describing it, and will not need 
again to show our differences with specialized professional and 
other unintelligible lingo. It is perfectly true that educators also have 
a vernacular, but the school social workers can do much to help 
even that academic speech if she watches her own expressions, and 
is devoted to simple, honest English. The interpretation that is im- 
portant, is not only that of case work to the school staff, but also 
of social and community agencies to the school staff; the needs 
of children to school staff and parents; of schools to the public; of 
educational thinking and school procedures to other social workers 
in the community. This interpretation is, of course, not confined 
to conversations with individuals, but it includes the ability to 
talk lucidly, sincerely, and directly both at public meetings, or 
through writing. 

The seventh point is related both to the previous point of the 
knowledge of modern education, and that of working with another 
profession, but has enough of its own special aspects to have a sep- 
arate heading. A school social worker needs to know a great deal 
more about recent developments in the work of a school psycholo- 
gist than has probably been included in her social work training. 
The best developments in modern psychology are in many respects, 
or shall we say in some places, similar in concept and in outlook to 
that of case work itself. We find a competent modern psychologist 
thinking of testing programs, both individual and group tests, as 
one of the many means through which we come to understand a 
child and his needs. He recognizes the limitation as well as the con- 
tribution of “psychological” work. A school social worker should 
understand about the different sorts of mental tests, tests for different 
age levels, that aptitude and achievement tests have been devolped, 
and how the work of a school psychologist can and should be 
closely coordinated to the work of the social worker herself. The 
psychologist has an important spot in the school system, and in 
many cases her function is far better understood and accepted by 
school than that of the social worker. It is to the greatest advantage 
of both psychologist and social worker if their relationship is one of 
fullest cooperation and understanding, instead of possible competi- 
tion resulting in confusion in the minds of other school people. 
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Fhe meaning of authority, its use as well as its dangers, is a prob- 
lem not for social workers or educators alone, but for all members of 
a democratic community. For many case workers their job is one 
of being there to offer service as it is requested with no authority 
exercised except the authority that is inherent in their offering of 
an expert or skilled service. Our eighth point for discussion is how 
a school social worker can learn to work out some comfortable 
relation to the authority of the school. The school is a community 
institution with certain definite limitations and responsibilites, and 
a social worker must be able to some extent to identify herself 
with the authority inherent in this framework. The school has the 
responsibility not only of offering education, but of insisting through 
the attendance law that children up to a certain age attend school. 
There are certain minimum rules of public decency, and coopera- 
tion that must be observed by children in the school setting. The 
social worker may be brought into a situation where neither the 
parents or the child really wants her help, but the school asks her to 
cooperate in representing necessary authority. An example of this 
is the case of two young high school girls who insisted upon be- 
having irresponsibility toward attendance at school, and the ob- 
servance of the simplest rules in the school building. The school 
principal, with the backing and understanding of the school social 
worker, excluded the children from school for a short period pend- 
ing investigation of their outside activities. It was found that this 
irresponsibility toward authority had extended to all their relation- 
ships to the point of endangering their safety. It was necessary for 
the school social worker not only to undertake a case work func- 
tion in relation to them and to their family, but for their own pro- 
tection to represent the school in Juvenile Court. 

A school case worker must not be an outsider opposing the 
authority of the school, but must herself positively and creatively 
accept the limitations of the school even while she is helping a child 
sympathetically with what may be his conflicts with that school 
system. This is not an easy balance of working relationships to 
acquire, but is of basic importance, and comes from an inner dis- 
cipline that is far more than mere intellectual assent to the idea. 

Ninth, a school social worker must be flexible. Some social 
workers have a fixed idea of a referral, and it is only when a case 
is referred to them in a certain way that they see clearly their 
relation to it, or the service they can offer. It is absolutely necessary 
in a school setting that social workers should not be too rigid about 

what they can or cannot do. Some of the finest service now being 
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carried on in schools was begun by social workers who were willing 
to begin where the school and the school people were at that time. 
An outstanding example of this was in a school system where a visit- 
ing teacher was assigned to a high schoo] that saw no particular use 
for her until the principal thought of his exclusion cases. The chil- 
dren who were called “impossible” in their behavior were assigned 
to her. She undertook a study not only of their current problems 
and of how she could help them now, but also of some of the causes 
and early beginnings of the difficulties. Her report was presented 
in such a way that visiting teachers were immediately assigned to 
elementary schools so that they could get at the difficulties earlier, 
and at a time when help might be most useful to the children. 

Recently, a social worker speaking of leaving one school system 
actually said, “Yes it is true. They are discontinuing our service, but 
thank goodness we never gave in and handled any other problems 
beside “emotional difficulty!” It is small wonder that the service was 
discontinued! A social worker in a school must be constantly 
aware that the school exists for the good of the child, and that 
her function of helpfulness to the child, of supplementation to 
other school services, may lead her at times even to act as an 
attendance officer, or to work on an attendance problem if that 
seems to be the place where the school is either most willing to 
accept her, or where the child’s need is greatest. The opportunity 
to do “pure” case work is very rare even in the more protected and 
accepted private agencies, and in newer settings and affiliations case 
workers must learn to work with all sorts of different, and perhaps 
unpredictable circumstances. 

Finally, I hope our school social workers can be challenged by 
the whole idea of social work in education. It is a relatively new 
relationship, and raises many significant issues. What are the pos- 
sibilities for case work. in a school setting? What has education in 
its developing philosophy to offer case work? How can this rela- 
tionship between social work and education modify procedures 
both in schools and in social work? What there is in education for 
the profession of social work is a question that should be considered 
thoughtfully, as well as what there is in social work for. education. 
It is a challenge to workers in both fields, and each can offer some- 
thing toward mutual professional understanding. School social 
workers are in a peculiarly strategic position to find ways for both 
education and social work to effectively serve the needs of children. 

Social work in education is not easy. It lacks many of the pro- 
tections of case work in other settings, and it is impossible for us 
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to feel at all secure in it unless social work really has something to 


offer to education. Perhaps social work is still a new, self-conscious, » 


adolescent profession with some of the gangling characteristics of 
the adolescent, who bolsters himself up noisily by claiming super- 
iority over his fellows. It takes maturity for a realistic acceptance 
of self, and to be able to accept calmly, fairly, and objectively the 
abilities and contributions of others, even while maintaining our 
right to our own differences. The field of school social work with 
its present rapid developments and still unexplored possibilities, 
offers an unprecedented challenge to the profession of social work. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The National Conference of Social Work has been cancelled so 
there will be no meeting of the National Association of School 
Social Workers this spring. 

‘The name of our organization has been officially changed to the 
National Association of School Social Workers. 

* * * * % 

We are now officially represented on the Wartime Committee 
for Recruitment of Social Workers. This committee is set up under 
the direction of the American Association of Social Work and has 
representatives from the various fields of social work and from 
the schools of social work. 
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